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CHECK BY THE QUEEN. 

I had never before seen the Fairy Queen in such an agitated condition. 
She came dashing in, her cheeks glowing, her eyes aflame, her tiny form 
positively quivering with indignation and excitement. 

In her hand she held a small scrap of paper, which she waved about in a 
frantic manner just in front of my nose. 

"Look," she said, "look! My Press Agency sent it me this morning. Did 
you ever hear of such a thing? It's outrageous, it's incredible, 
it's.... Oh, don't sit staring there as if it didn’t matter. Can't you 



say something—suggest something? 


"Your Majesty," I said humbly, for one has to be a little careful when 
dealing with incensed Royalty, "I haven't been able to read it yet." 

"Oh, I'm so sorry," she said with quick contrition; "I'm afraid I'm apt 
to get a little carried away when I'm upset. But surely this is more 
than anybody could be expected to stand, mortal or immortal." 

She settled down on the desk in front of me, spreading out the crumpled 
bit of paper on the blotter and holding the ends down with her little 
hands. 

"There," she said—"read it." And this is what I read:— 

"M—'s FAIRY RING DESTROYER. 

After prolonged experiments we have succeeded in producing a 
preparation which checks the growth of unsightly rings on Lawns, &c. 
Two pounds of the Destroyer per square pole is sufficient for a 
single dressing. Full particulars with each consignment." 

"'Unsightly'!" said the Queen in a trembling voice. "Do you see that?" 
and she pointed to the offending word with a tiny forefinger. 

"'Prolonged experiments' too. Do you know, I remember now that I _have_ 
had complaints from some of our Garden Settlements about discomfort; but 
of course I never dreamed of anyone doing it on purpose. Do you 
think—oh, do you think"—she looked at me with tears in her bright 
eyes—"that it's really true that human beings are beginning to get 
tired of us? That we’re"—she dropped her voice and I saw that she could 
hardly get out the next words—"out-of-date?" 

Her falling tears made tiny marks on the blotting-paper. 

"Of course not," I said stoutly. "On the contrary, you’re coming in 
stronger than ever. Why, one might almost look upon you as one of the 
newest fashionable crazes, like motor-scooters and cinema stars and 
indiscreet memoirs." I hardly knew what I was saying, it was so dreadful 
to see her cry. 

"Oh, I hope not," she said, half-laughing and hastily dabbing her nose 
with a ridiculous atom of swansdown which she produced from a minute 
reticule. 

"As to these gentlemen," I continued, pointing contemptuously to the 
announcement, "we’ll very soon settle them." I seized a sheet of paper 
and began scribbling away as hard as I could go. 

The Queen amused herself meanwhile by balancing on the letter-scales. 



She seemed almost happy. I heard her murmur to herself, "Dear me. Two 
ounces. I shall have to start dieting. No more honey—" 

"There," I said presently, "send them that, and we shall see what we 
shall see." 

This is what I had written:— 

"We, Titania, Queen of Fairyland, Empress of the Kingdom of Dreams, 
Grand Dame of the Order of Absolute Darlings, etc., etc., beg to draw 
the attention of Messrs. M— to the enclosed paragraph, impinging 
gravely on the ancient and indisputable rights and prerogatives of 
ourselves and our loyal subjects, which appeared in their recent seed 
catalogue. We feel that the inclusion of the aforesaid paragraph must be 
due to some oversight, since Messrs. M— can hardly be unaware of the 
fact that it is only owing to the co-operation of ourselves and our 
subjects that they are able to carry on their business with success. We 
are unwilling to resort to extreme measures, but unless the paragraph is 
immediately withdrawn we shall be obliged to take steps accordingly, in 
which case Messrs. M— are warned that the whole of next year's flower 
crop may prove an utter and complete failure. Given under our Royal Hand 
and Seal. TITANIA R." 

The Queen seemed very pleased when I read it over to her. 

"It's perfectly splendid," she said, clapping her hands. "How silly of 
me not to have thought of it; but I was so distracted. Won't it make 
them sit up? And of course we could do it easily, though it would be 
rather dreadful, wouldn't it? I shall have it copied out the minute I 
get home and sent off to-night. By the way" (a little anxiously) "there 
aren't any split infinitives in it, are there? My chamberlain's rather 
peculiar about them—they make him ill. Extraordinary, isn't it? 

But—don't tell anyone—I never quite understand myself what they are or 
where they split, though it certainly does sound very uncomfortable." 

I reassured her on that point. 

"Oh, then that 's all right," she said; "and I don’t think even he 
would ever have thought of'impinging'; it's lovely, isn’t it? Thank you 
very much indeed," she added, as she folded up the paper and slipped it 
under her girdle. "You are a most helpful person. I really think I 
must—" I felt a touch on my cheek, lighter than the caress of a 
butterfly's wing, softer than the tip of a baby's finger, sweeter than 
the perfume of jessamine at night. For a moment the Queen continued to 
flutter close about me, radiant and shining. I shut my dazzled eyes for 
an instant. When I opened them she was gone. 

I can't help wondering what Messrs. M— will do. They'll be rather 
rash if they persist. And yet it does seem a little—Well, doesn’t it? 



R. F. 
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EDAM, a town of Holland in the province of North Holland, close to the 
Zuider Zee, about 13 m. N.N.E. of Amsterdam by steam tramway. It is 
connected with the Zuider Zee by a fine canal protected by a large 
sea-lock (1828), and has regular steam-boat communication in various 
directions. Pop. (1900) 6444. The many quaint old brick houses form the 
chief feature of interest in the town. The facades are frequently 
adorned with carvings and inscriptions, one of which records the legend 
of the capture of a siren in 1403, who lived for some time among the 
people of Edam, but escaped again to the sea. The Great Church of St 
Nicholas, probably founded in the 14th century, was largely rebuilt 
after a fire in 1602, which, originating in the church, destroyed nearly 
the whole town. It contains some fine stained glass and carved woodwork 
of this period. The Little Church (15th century) was demolished in 1883, 
except for a portion of the nave and the old tower and steeple, from 
which the bells curiously project. The town hall dates from 1737, and 
there is a museum founded in 1895. Edam has some trade in timber, while 
shipbuilding, rope-spinning and salt-boiling are also carried on. It 
gives its name to the description of "sweet-milk cheese" (zoctcmclks 
kaas_) made throughout North Holland, which is familiar on account of 
its round shape and red rind. 

Edam took its name and origin from the dam built on the little river Ye 
which joined the great Purmer lake close by. Free access to the Zuider 
Zee was obtained by the construction of a new dock in 1357, in which 
year the town also received civic rights from William V. of Bavaria, 
count of Holland. Owing to the danger of the extension of the Purmer and 
Beemster lakes, Philip II. of Spain caused a sluice to be built into the 
dock in 1567. In the next century Edam was a great shipbuilding centre, 
and nearly the whole of Admiral de Ruyter's fleet was built here; but in 
the same century the harbour began to get blocked up, and the importance 
and industrial activity of the city slowly waned. 
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-Tu vas a la peche, Vinca? 

D'un signe de tete hautain, la Pervenche Vinca aux yeux couleur de 
pluie printaniere, repondit qu'elle allait, en effet, a la peche. Son 
chandail reprise en temoignait, et ses espadrilles racornies par le 
sel. On savait que sa jupe a carreaux bleus et verts, qui datait de 
trois ans et laissait voir ses genoux, appartenait a la crevette et 
aux crabes. Et ces deux havenets sur l’epaule, et ce beret de laine 
herisse et bleuatre cornme un chardon des dunes, constituaient-ils une 
panoplie de peche, oui ou non? 







Elle depassa celui qui l’avait helee. Elle descendit vers les rochers, 
a grandes enjambees de ses fuseaux maigres et bien tournes, couleur 
de terre cuite. Philippe la regardait marcher, comparant l'une a 
l'autre Vinca de cette annee et Vinca des demieres vacances. A-t-elle 
fini de grandir? il est temps qu'elle s’arrete. Elle n'a pas plus de 
chair que l'autre annee. Ses cheveux courts s'eparpillent en paille 
raide et bien doree, qu'elle laisse pousser depuis quatre mois, mais 
qu’on ne peut ni tresser ni rouler. Elle a les joues et les mains 
noires de hale, le cou blanc comine lait sous ses cheveux, le sourire 
contraint, le rire eclatant, et si elle fenne etroitement, sur une 
gorge absente, blousons et chandails, elle trousse jupe et culotte 
pour descendre a l’eau, aussi haut qu'elle peut, avec une serenite 
de petit ganjon... 

Le camarade qui l’epiait, couche sur la dune a longs poils d’herbe, 
bercait sur ses bras croises son menton fendu d’une fossette. II 
compte seize ans et demi, puisque Vinca atteint ses quinze ans et demi. 
Toute leur enfance les a unis, l’adolescence les separe. L'an passe, 
deja, ils echangeaient des repliques aigres, des horions soumois; 
maintenant le silence, a tout moment, tombe entre eux si lourdement 
qu’ils preferent une bouderie a l’effort de la conversation. Mais 
Philippe, subtil, ne pour la chasse et la tromperie, habille de mystere 
son mutisme, et s’arme de tout ce qui le gene. II ebauche des gestes 
desabuses, risque des «A quoi bon?... Tu ne peux pas comprendre...», 
tandis que Vinca ne sait que se taire, souffrir de ce qu'elle tait, de 
ce qu'elle voudrait apprendre, et se raidir contre le precoce, 
l'imperieux instinct de tout donner, contre la crainte que Philippe, de 
jour en jour change, d’heure en heure plus fort, ne rompe la frele 
amarre qui le ramene, tous les ans, de juillet en octobre, au bois 
touffu incline sur la mer, aux rochers chevelus de fucus noir. Deja 
il a une maniere funeste de regarder son amie fixement, sans la voir, 
comine si Vinca etait transparente, fluide, negligeable... 

C'est peut-etre l'an prochain qu'elle tombera a ses pieds et qu'elle 
lui dira des paroles de femme: «Phil! ne sois pas mechant... Je 
t'aime, Phil, fais de moi ce que tu voudras... Parle-moi, Phil...» Mais 
cette annee elle garde encore la dignite reveche des enfants, elle 
resiste, et Phil n’aime pas cette resistance. 

Il regardait la plate et gracieuse fille, qui descendait a cette heure 
vers la mer. Il n’avait pas plus l’envie de la caresser que de la 
battre, mais il la voulait confiante, promise a lui seul, et disponible 
comine ces tresors dont il rougissait,—petales seches, billes d’agate, 
coquilles et graines, images, petite montre d’argent... 

—Attends-moi, Vinca! Je vais a la peche avec toi! cria-t-il. 


Elle ralentit le pas sans se retourner. Il l'atteignit en quelques bonds 



et s'empara d’un des havenets. 


—Pourquoi en avais-tu pris deux? 

—J'ai pris la petite poche pour les trous etroits, et mon havenet a 
moi, comme d’habitude. 

II plongea dans les yeux bleus son plus doux regard noir: 

—Alors ce n’etait pas pour moi? 

En meme temps il lui offrait la main pour franchir le mauvais couloir de 
rochers, et le sang monta sous le hale des joues de Vinca. Un geste 
nouveau, un regard nouveau suffisaient a la confondre. Hier, ils 
battaient les falaises, sondaient les trous cote a cote—a chacun son 
risque... Aussi leste que lui, elle ne se souvenait pas d’avoir requis 
l'aide de Phil... 

—Un peu de douceur, Vinca! pria-t-il en souriant, parce qu'elle a 
retire sa main d'un trop grand geste anguleux. Qu'est-ce que tu as done 
contre moi? 

Elle mordit ses levres, fendillees paries plongeons quotidiens, et 
chemina sur les rochers herisses de balanes. Elle reflechissait et se 
sentait pleine de doute. Qu’a-t-il done lui-meme? Le voici prevenant, 
charmant, et il vient de lui offrir la main comme a une dame... Elle 
abaissa lentement la poche de filet dans une cavite ou l’eau marine, 
immobile, revelait des algues, des holoturies, des «loups», rascasses 
tout en tete et en nageoires, des crabes noirs a passepoils rouges et 
des crevettes... L'ombre de Phil obscurcit la flaque ensoleillee. 

—Ote-toi done! Tu mets ton ombre sur les crevettes, et puis c'est a 
moi, ce grand trou-la! 

Il n’insista pas et elle pecha toute seule, impatiente, moins adroite 
que de coutume. Dix crevettes, vingt crevettes echapperent a son coup 
de filet trop brusque, pour se tapir dans des fissures d’ou leurs 
barbes fines tatent l’eau et narguent l’engin... 

—Phil! Viens, Phil! C’en est rempli, de crevettes, et elles ne veulent 
pas se laisser prendre! 

Il approcha, nonchalant, se pencha sur le petit abime pullulant: 

—Naturellement! C'est que tu ne sais pas... 

—Je sais tres bien, cria Vinca aigrement, seulement je n’ai pas la 
patience. 



Phil enfonca le havenet dans l'eau et le tint immobile. 

—Dans la fente de rocher, chuchota Vinca derriere son epaule, il y en 
a de belles, belles... Tu ne vois pas leurs comes? 

—Non. £a n’a pas d’importance. Elies viendront bien. 

—Tu crois ?a! 

—Mais oui. Regarde. 

Elle se pencha davantage, et ses cheveux battirent, comine une aile 
courte et prisonniere, la joue de son compagnon. Elle recula, puis 
revint d’un mouvement insensible, pour reculer encore. II ne parut 
pas s'en apercevoir, mais sa main libre attira le bras nu, hale et 
sale, de Vinca. 

—Regarde, Vinca... La plus belle, qui vient... 

Le bras de Vinca, qu'elle deroba, glissa jusqu'au poignet dans la main 
de Phil comine dans un bracelet, car il ne le serrait pas. 

—Tu ne l'auras pas, Phil, elle est repartie... 

Pour suivre mieux le jeu de la crevette, Vinca rendit son bras, jusqu'au 
coude, a la main demi-fermee. Dans l’eau verte, la longue crevette 
d’agate grise tatait du bout des pattes, du bout des barbes, le bord du 
havenet. Un coup de poignet, et... Mais le pecheur tardait, savourant 
peut-etre rimmobilite du bras docile a sa main, le poids d’une tete 
voilee de cheveux qui s’appuya, un moment vaincue, a son epaule, puis 
s'ecarta, farouche... 

—Vite, Phil, vite, releve le filet!... Oh! elle estpartie! Pourquoi 
l'as-tu laissee partir? 

Phil respira, laissa tomber sur son amie un regard ou l'orgueil, etonne, 
meprisait un peu sa victoire; il delivra le bras mince, qui ne 
reclamait point de liberte, et brouillant, a coups de havenet, toute la 
flaque claire: 

—Oh! elle reviendra... Il n'y a qu'a attendre... 
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THE RUDENESS OF POETS 


The poet who has not learned how to be rude has not learned his 
first duty to himself. By "poet" I mean, of course, any imaginative 
creator—novelist, mathematician, editor, or a man like Herbert 





Hoover. And by "rude" I mean the strict and definite limitation 
which, sooner or later, he must impose upon his sociable instincts. 
He must refuse to fritter away priceless time and energy in the 
random genialities of the world. Friendly, well-meaning, and 
fumbling hands will stretch out to bind the poet's heart in the 
maddening pack-thread of Lilliput. It will always be so. Life, for 
most, is so empty of consecrated purpose, so full of palaver, that 
they cannot understand the trouble of one who carries a flame in his 
heart, and whose salvation depends on his strength to nourish that 
flame unsuffocated by crowding and scrutiny. 

The poet lives in an alien world. That is not his pride; it is his 
humility. It is often his joy, but often also his misery: he must 
dree his weird. His necessary solitude of spirit is not luxury, nor 
the gesture of a churl: it is his sacrifice, it is the condition on 
which he lives. He must be content to seem boorish to the general in 
order to be tender to his duty. He has invisible guests at the table 
of his heart: those places are reserved against all comers. He must 
be their host first of all, or he is damned. He serves the world by 
cutting it when they meet inopportunely. There are times (as Keats 
said and Christ implied) when the wind and the stars are his wife 
and children. 

There will be a thousand pressures to bare his bosom to the lunacy 
of public dinners, lecture platforms, and what not pleasant 
folderol. He must be privileged apparent ruffian discourtesy. He has 
his own heart-burn to consider. One thinks of Rudyard Kipling in 
this connection. Mr. Kipling stands above all other men of letters 
to-day in the brave clearness with which he has made it plain that 
he consorts first of all with his own imagination. 

As the poet sees the world, and studies, the more he realizes that 
men are sharply cut in two classes: those who understand, those who 
do not. With the latter he speaks a foreign language and with 
effort, trying shamefacedly to conceal his strangeness. With these, 
perhaps, every moment spent is for ever lost. With the others he can 
never commune enough, seeking clumsily to share and impart those 
moments of rare intuition when truth came near. There is rarely any 
doubt as to this human division: the heart knows its kin. 

The world, as he sees it around him, is almost unconscious of its 
unspeakable loveliness and mystery; and it is largely regimented and 
organized for absurdity. The greater part of the movement he sees is 
(by his standard) not merely stupid (which is pardonable and 
appealing), but meaningless altogether. He views it between anger 
and tenderness. Where there might have been the exquisite and 
delicious simplicity of a Japanese print, he sees the flicker and 
cruel garishness of a speeding film. And so, for refreshment, he 
crosses through the invisible doorway into his own dear land of 



lucidity. He cons over that passport of his unsociability, words of 
J.B. Yeats which should be unforgotten in every poet's mind: 


Poetry is the voice of the solitary man. The poet is always a 
solitary; and yet he speaks to others—he would win their 
attention. Thus it follows that every poem is a social act done 
by a solitary man. And being an alien from the strange land of 
the solitary, he cannot be expected to admonish or to 
sermonize, or uplift, as it is called; and so take part in the 
cabals and intrigues in other lands of which he knows nothing, 
being himself a stranger from a strange land, the land of the 
solitary. People listen to him as they would to any other 
traveller come from distant countries, and all he asks for is 
courtesy even as he himself is courteous. 

Inferior poets are those who forget their dignity—and, indeed, 
their only chance of being permitted to live—and to make 
friends try to enter into the lives of the people whom they 
would propitiate, and so become teachers and moralists and 
preachers. And soon for penalty of their rashness and folly 
they forget their own land of the solitary, and its speech 
perishes from their lips. The traveller's tales are of all the 
most precious, because he comes from a land—the poet's 
solitude—which no other feet have trodden and which no other 
feet will tread. 

So, briefly and awkwardly, he justifies himself, being given (as 
Mrs. Quickly apologized) to "allicholy and musing." Oh, it is not 
easy! As Gilbert Chesterton said, in a noble poem: 

The way is all so very plain 
That we may lose the way. 
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FATHER MOLLOY 


OR, THE CONFESSION 


PADDY McCABE was dying one day, 

And Father Molloy he came to confess him; 

Paddy pray’d hard he would make no delay, 

But forgive him his sins and make haste for to bless him. 
“First tell me your sins,” says Father Molloy, 

“For I’m thinking you’ve not been a very good boy.” 
“Oh,” says Paddy, “so late in the evenin’, I fear, 

’Twould throuble you such a long story to hear, 

For you’ve ten long miles o’er the mountains to go, 
While the road I’ve_ to traveFs much longer, you know. 







So give us your blessin’ and get in the saddle; 

To tell all my sins my poor brain it would addle; 

And the docther gave ordhers to keep me so quiet— 

’Twould disturb me to tell all my sins, if I’d thry it, 

And your Reverence has tould us, unless we tell _all_, 

’Tis worse than not makin’ confession at all. 

So I’ll say in a word I’m no very good boy— 

And, therefore, your blessin’, sweet Father Molloy.” 

“Well, I’ll read from a book,” says Father Molloy, 

“The manifold sins that humanity’s heir to; 

And when you hear those that your conscience annoy, 

You’ll just squeeze my hand, as acknowledging thereto.” 

Then the father began the dark roll of iniquity, 

And Paddy, thereat, felt his conscience grow rickety, 

And he gave such a squeeze that the priest gave a roar. 

“Oh, murdher,” says Paddy, “don’t read any more, 

For, if you keep readin’, by all that is thrue, 

Your Reverence’s fist will be soon black and blue; 

Besides, to be throubled my conscience begins, 

That your Reverence should have any hand in my sins, 

So you’d betther suppose I committed them all, 

For whether they’re great ones, or whether they’re small, 

Or if they’re a dozen, or if they’re fourscore, 

’Tis your Reverence knows how to absolve them, astore; 

So I’ll say in a word. I’m no very good boy— 

And, therefore, your blessin’, sweet Father Molloy.” 

“Well,” says Father Molloy, “if your sins I forgive, 

So you must forgive all your enemies truly; 

And promise me also that, if you should live, 

You’ll leave off your old tricks, and begin to live newly.” 

“I forgive ev’rybody,” says Pat, with a groan, 

“Except that big vagabone Micky Malone; 

And him I will murdher if ever I can—” 

“Tut, tut,” says the priest, “you’re a very bad man; 

For without your forgiveness, and also repentance, 

You’ll ne’er go to heaven, and that is my sentence.” 

“Poo!” says Paddy McCabe, “that’s a very hard case— 

With your Reverence and heaven I’m content to make pace; 
But with heaven and your Reverence I wondher— Och hone— 
You would think of comparin’ that blackguard Malone. 

But since I’m hard press’d, and that I _must_ forgive, 

I forgive, if I die—but as sure as I live 
That ugly blackguard I will surely desthroy! 

So, _now_ for your blessin’, sweet Father Molloy!” 

Samuel Lover. 
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The Stone-Cutter 

Once upon a time there lived a stone-cutter, who went every day to 
a great rock in the side of a big mountain and cut out slabs for 
gravestones or for houses. He understood very well the kinds of stones 
wanted for the different purposes, and as he was a careful workman 
he had plenty of customers. For a long time he was quite happy and 
contented, and asked for nothing better than what he had. 

Now in the mountain dwelt a spirit which now and then appeared to 
men, and helped them in many ways to become rich and prosperous. The 
stone-cutter, however, had never seen this spirit, and only shook his 
head, with an unbelieving air, when anyone spoke of it. But a time was 
coming when he learned to change his opinion. 

One day the stone-cutter carried a gravestone to the house of a rich 
man, and saw there all sorts of beautiful things, of which he had never 
even dreamed. Suddenly his daily work seemed to grow harder and heavier, 
and he said to himself: ‘Oh, if only I were a rich man, and could sleep 
in a bed with silken curtains and golden tassels, how happy I should 
be!’ 


And a voice answered him: ‘Your wish is heard; a rich man you shall be! ’ 

At the sound of the voice the stone-cutter looked round, but could see 
nobody. He thought it was all his fancy, and picked up his tools and 
went home, for he did not feel inclined to do any more work that day. 

But when he reached the little house where he lived, he stood still with 
amazement, for instead of his wooden hut was a stately palace filled 
with splendid furniture, and most splendid of all was the bed, in every 
respect like the one he had envied. He was nearly beside himself with 
joy, and in his new life the old one was soon forgotten. 

It was now the beginning of summer, and each day the sun blazed more 
fiercely. One morning the heat was so great that the stone-cutter could 
scarcely breathe, and he determined he would stay at home till the 
evening. He was rather dull, for he had never learned how to amuse 
himself, and was peeping through the closed blinds to see what was going 
on in the street, when a little carriage passed by, drawn by servants 
dressed in blue and silver. In the carriage sat a prince, and over his 
head a golden umbrella was held, to protect him from the sun’s rays. 

‘Oh, if I were only a prince!’ said the stone-cutter to himself, as the 
carriage vanished round the comer. ‘Oh, if I were only a prince, and 
could go in such a carriage and have a golden umbrella held over me, how 
happy I should be!’ 





And the voice of the mountain spirit answered: ‘Your wish is heard; a 
prince you shall be.’ 

And a prince he was. Before his carriage rode one company of men and 
another behind it; servants dressed in scarlet and gold bore him along, 
the coveted umbrella was held over his head, everything heart could 
desire was his. But yet it was not enough. He looked round still for 
something to wish for, and when he saw that in spite of the water he 
poured on his grass the rays of the sun scorched it, and that in spite 
of the umbrella held over his head each day his face grew browner and 
browner, he cried in his anger: ‘The sun is mightier than I; oh, if I 
were only the sun! ’ 

And the mountain spirit answered: ‘Your wish is heard; the sun you shall 
be.’ 

And the sun he was, and felt himself proud in his power. He shot his 
beams above and below, on earth and in heaven; he burnt up the grass in 
the fields and scorched the faces of princes as well as of poorer folk. 

But in a short time he began to grow tired of his might, for there 
seemed nothing left for him to do. Discontent once more filled his soul, 
and when a cloud covered his face, and hid the earth from him, he cried 
in his anger: ‘Does the cloud hold captive my rays, and is it mightier 
than I? Oh, that I were a cloud, and mightier than any! ’ 

And the mountain spirit answered: ‘Your wish is heard; a cloud you shall 
be!’ 


And a cloud he was, and lay between the sun and the earth. He caught the 
sun’s beams and held them, and to his joy the earth grew green again 
and flowers blossomed. But that was not enough for him, and for days and 
weeks he poured forth rain till the rivers overflowed their banks, and 
the crops of rice stood in water. Towns and villages were destroyed by 
the power of the rain, only the great rock on the mountain side remained 
unmoved. The cloud was amazed at the sight, and cried in wonder: ‘Is the 
rock, then, mightier than I? Oh, if I were only the rock!’ 

And the mountain spirit answered: ‘Your wish is heard; the rock you 
shall be! 

And the rock he was, and gloried in his power. Proudly he stood, and 
neither the heat of the sun nor the force of the rain could move him. 

‘This is better than all!’ he said to himself. But one day he heard a 
strange noise at his feet, and when he looked down to see what it could 
be, he saw a stone-cutter driving tools into his surface. Even while he 
looked a trembling feeling ran all through him, and a great block broke 
off and fell upon the ground. Then he cried in his wrath: ‘Is a mere 
child of earth mightier than a rock? Oh, if I were only a man!’ 



And the mountain spirit answered: ‘Your wish is heard. A man once more 
you shall be!’ 


And a man he was, and in the sweat of his brow he toiled again at his 
trade of stone-cutting. His bed was hard and his food scanty, but he 
had learned to be satisfied with it, and did not long to be something 
or somebody else. And as he never asked for things he had not got, or 
desired to be greater and mightier than other people, he was happy at 
last, and heard the voice of the mountain spirit no longer. 

[From Japanische Mahrchen.] 
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"Mammy, less go up to Jim Weed's house, he's going to give me one of his 
buzzard eggs." Willis was halfway to the gate. 

"Come back hyah, boy,—I ain’ gwine stirry er step fum dis hyah tree tell 
I churns dis milk fur Kitty, an’ ennyhow yond’r come comp’ny ter see yer," 
she nodded towards Mary Van, who was tip-toeing to unfasten the gate. 

"’Tain’t anybody but Mary Van, and she can go, too." 

"Where, Willis?" and the little girl ran past him to the joggling board[l] 
near Phyllis; "Put me up, Mammy!" 

[1] Joggling-board.—A long, springy board about three feet from the 
ground, made fast at each end, and so arranged that children may jump 
up and down, or joggle on it. 

Phyllis dropped the chum top in place and went to the assistance of Mary 
Van. "Come on, son," she called over her shoulder, "an’ let dem buzzard 
aigs hatch right whar dey is, 'caze de Lawd knows dey's in de right nes'." 

"Jim Weed's er nice boy," resented Willis, refusing to come. 

"He ain’ nuthin’ but po' white trash." She stood with her arms akimbo, 
waiting to lift him beside Mary Van. "Come on, an’ hole Ma'y Van's han' so 
bofe uv yer kin stay on de bo’rd whin yer joggles." 

"He's not poor white trash," exclaimed Willis hotly, "he’s got a pigeon 
house, and a dog house, and a bird house, and a—" 

"I doan keer how minny houses he got, an’ I doan keer how much money he 
got neeth’r—he ain’ nuthin’ in dis woel but po' trash," she announced 
with a sweeping bow, then added to Mary Van, as she returned to the churn: 





"Set down on de bo’rd, honey, tell Willis git reddy ter stan' up an’ jump 
wid you. He bleege ter cool off er while, fus', 'cose he know trashy fokes 
got ter keep on bein’ trashy, jes' like he know dat buzzard aig bleege ter 
hatch out er buzzard; doan keer ef you puts hit in Lilly Dove's nes' er 
way up yond’r in Jedge Eagle's nes’, hit's boun' ter be er buzzard dat 
pips dat aig shell." 

Swishing the dasher up and down in the churn, she continued addressing 
herself to Mary Van. 

"Yas, Lawd, yer orter heah ole man Turkey Buzzard tell 'bout whin his boy, 
Big Eye, turn hisse'f ter er eagle. Big Eye tell his pa he ti’ed 
soshatin' wid de low down buzzards dat lives on Dead Man's Mountain, an’ 
he done make up his min' ter greeze his feath'rs an’ shave de top er his 
haid like de ball eagle, an’ move ov'r ter Tinker Knob whar de fus' class 
birds lives at." 

"Mammy, I thought buzzards were bald anyhow," said Willis coming a step 
two nearer. 

"'Cose dey bin ball ev’r sense Big Eye shave his haid. 

"His pa say, 'Doan yer know soon es fokes heahs yer name, dey kin p’int 
out yer fambly?' 

"He tell his pa he gwine change his name ter Mist'r Mount’n Fowel, an’ 
tell de fokes he’s kin ter Jedge Eagle's fambly, so he kin git vit’d ter 
de fine parties. 

"His pa say, 'Fokes kin tell yo' buzzard lope’ soon es you starts ter 
dancin’.' 

"He say he ain' gwine dance no 'buzzard lope,' dat he gwine 'cut de pigeon 
wing.’ 

"His ma ax him, 'Whatchu gwine do 'bout marryin’ yo' cousin Ashy Car’on 
Crow?' 

"He say he done fergit all 'bout dat ole black, warty head’d crow, dat he 
gwine marry Miss Tishy Peafowel. 

"His pa tell him he dunno nuthin’ tall erbout dis new fangled way er 
doin', dat he alius heahs de ole fokes say birds bett'r stick ter der own 
fe’th’r. 

"He stan’ up an’ sass his pa scan’lous, an' say jes' 'caze his fambly wus 
buzzards, dat ain’ no rees’n fur him ter be one. He say he mo' finer 
lookin’ dan dem. 'In fack,' sez he, 'I’m jes' like dem Eagle boys, an' I'm 
gwine pass off fur one de fambly, too.’ 



"Ole lady Buzzard cry an' beg him ter stay at home; she say ef he jes' 
make er man er hisse'f, he kin be de bigges’ buzzard on Dead Man. 


"He pat his ma on de back, an' laf sorter gran’ like an’ say, "Ooman 
fokes am’ got 'nuf sense ter 'vise in men fokes 'fars.' Den he flop his 
wings an' come flyin’ 'zackly like dem Eagle boys flies. 

"Whin de birds on Tink’r seed him cornin', dey 'gun ter pass jedgement 
'bout who hit mout be. Sum says hit's one, sum says hit's ernuth'r, but 
all uv ’em says one thing dey knows fur sartin an’ sho,—'Tain' no ole 
buzzard." 

Willis had come slowly, step by step, until he had climbed up by Mary Van, 
on the joggling board. 

"Big Eye Buzzard sorter circle 'roun' lookin’ fur er good place ter 
light. Bimeby, he see Doct'r Peckerwood lancin’ er bile on one dese tall 
Pine trees, an’ he start circlin’ 'roun' de Pine tree. Atter while heah he 
come an’ light on de ve'y top’es lim'. Doct'r Peckerwood howdy sorter 
short ter him, 'caze he bizzy tryin' ter keep de Pine tree fum moanin’ 
ov'r de bile, but er lit'le thing like dat doan both’r Big Eye, he up an’ 
spon’, 'I'm feelin’ poly m’se'f, an’ I stop ter git sum med’cine, an’ ax 
Mist'r Tall Pine ef he kin spar' me er room.' 

"Doct’r Peckerwood ax him wharbouts he hu't, an' wharbouts he come fum, 
an’ what's his name, an’ whut he bin eatin'? Yer see Doct'r Peckerwood 
want ter git sum news 'long wid de symptoms. 

"Big Eye say, 'I'm tendin’ ter sum biznes' fur m' Unkle Jedge Eagle, an’ I 
ain' eat nuthin' sense I lef Mill Mount’in, whar de Eagleses lives at.’ 

"Doct’r Peck'rwood say, 'Surt'n’ly he heah fokes tell 'bout de great Jedge 
Eagle, an' fur him ter stay right dar tell he git good an’ well, 'caze he 
know Mist’r Pine Tree ain’ nuv'r had one er de Eagle fambly at his house 
b'fo'.' 

"Tall Pine say, 'I'm pow'ful po'ly m’sef, but hit 'ud make me proud ef yer 
kin make yerse'f comfbul, an’ stay.' 

"Oh, I tell yer, dem Tree Frogs an' Lizzarts 'buse Mist'r Mount’in Fowel 
scan’lous. Dey sez he keep ’em runnin’ ev'y which er way all de time, an’ 
he ain' give ’em so much es er ole par er shoes. 

"Doct’r Peck'rwood g’long ov'r ter Miss Chicken Hawkes's ter give one de 
chillun er dost er cast'r oil, an’ he tell ’em dat de gentmun dey seed 
wus Mist’r Mount’in Fowel, an’ he wus kin ter Jedge Eagle. An’ Polly 
Parret wus spindin’ de day wid Miss Chickin Hawk dat day, an' whin de 
Doct'r g’long off, An’ Polly make Miss Chicken Hawk fix up er nice chickin 



fur her ter car'y up ter Big Eye. Miss Chickin Hawk want one er her gals 
ter take de chickin, but An’ Polly say dey too young ter be projickin' 

’roun' whar gentmuns is at, but hit doan make no diffunce ’bout er ole 
maid like her. Well, she car’d de chickin, an’ she brung back de 
news.—Big Eye stuff her so full, dat she can’ hardly fly wid hit. She 
come ter Miss Magpie's house, an’ I tell yer dey wus jes' waitin' fur her. 

Dey runs out ter meet her, an’ she bile ov'r ’fo’ she git in de house, an’ 

'fo' she git plum th’u, dem Magpie gals had done put on der fine close, 
an’ wus totin’ dat news 'roun' like er gun wus b’hime ’em. Fokes sont him 
fine vit'als ter eat, an' say soon es he git so es ter be erbout, dey 
gwine 'vite him ter some parties. 

"All dis time, Big Eye settin' up on dat lim' gorgin’ hisse'f wid der fine 
vit'als, an’ mos' killin' hisse'f laffin' 'bout how fokes loves ter be 
fool'd. He know hits 'bout time fur him ter be giftin' well, an’ he set 
an’ studdy how he gwine git de money ter keep up wid de hifalutin’ a'rs 
dese fine fokes puts on. Long 'bout dat time, Sis' Cow's cousin take an’ 
die. Dey keeps her out er day er two, 'caze dey fixin’ ter have er fine 
fun'al. Big Eye git well soon es he heah 'bout dat dead cow. He flop his 
wings an’ fly back ter Dead Man's Mount’in, an’ tell de buzzards he got er 
fine piece er meat ter sell ’em cheap. Dey barg’ins right den an’ dar 
fur all de dead an’mals on Tink'r, an' Big Eye sign de comtrack part, 
ef dey promise dey nuv'r is ter come on Tink'r ter git 'em, 'cep’n on de 
dark er de moon." 

[Illustration: "BIMEBY HE GIT AX’D TER BE ER PAWL B'ARER TER ALL UV ’EM."] 

"Let 'em come in the daytime, Mammy, they can't see in the dark," 
suggested Willis. 

"Big Eye know dey'd run him clean off n Tinker Knob ef dem fokes see he 
git his livin’ off n der mis'ry. Nex' day hyah he come flyin’ back wid er 
big bunch er fun'al flow'rs wid ribbin streamers flyin' ev'y which er way. 

Fokes wint ter de fun'al jes' ter see de flow'rs. Ev'ybody talkin’ 'bout 
de gran’nes' er Mist'r Mount'in Fowel, an’ how he 'tend all de berryin's, 
doan keer who 'tis. An’ bimeby he git ax'd ter be er pawl b'arer ter all 
uv 'em. 

"Miss Chickin Hawk give er party long 'bout den, an’ Big Eye he act mouty 
nice ter her gals, tell Mist'r Turkey Gobl’r 'vite him ter his house, den 
he fergit he ev'r heah tell er de Chicken Hawkeses. He runnin’ ev'y minite 
ter Mist'r Turkey Gobl'rs house, makin' like he wus dancin’ 'tendance on 
Mandy Gobl'r, an' all he wanter do is ter git er peep at Tishy Peafowel 
dat live nex' do'. Oh, I tell yer he talk purty talk ter Mandy, but he 
cas' dem sheep eyes at Tish. Bimeby, Mandy, she pass Big Eye de 
'quaintance uv Tishy ov'r de fence, an’ hit 'tain't long 'fo' Big Eye gits 
er invite ov'r ter Majer Peafowel's. Whin dat hap’n, hit look like he done 
fergit wharbouts Mandy live, an’ po’ Mandy she look out de wind’r an’ see 
Big Eye an’ Tishy sashain’ in de yard, lovin’ harder’n er mule kin kick. 



"Majer Peafowel say he want Tishy ter mar'y Johnny Squinch Owel, 'caze 
he’s de bigges’ lawyer on Tinker. But Tishy say he too ugly ter look at, 
let lone ter mar’y. 

"Johnny Squinch ain' sayin’ nuthin’, he jes' keepin’ er lookout fur Big 
Eye. He see Big Eye go out sumwhars ev'y dark er de moon, an’ he low he 
gwine fol’r 'im an' see whut he do. 'Caze yer knows de dark'r hit gits, de 
bet'rer Squinch Owels kin see." 

"How can he see in the dark?" 

"I dunno how 'tis, Ma’y Van, but de Lawd fixes owels eyes so dey kin 'ten' 
ter der night biznes', an' whin fokes gits ter lovin’ an’ gits in er tight 
place like Johnny Squinch wus, de Lawd fixes der eyes so dey kin see th'u 
de dark an’ ev'y which er way, too. One night on de dark er de moon, Big 
Eye start out ter meet de buzzards. He got fo’ hosses, an' two cows, an’ 
er pass'l er birds. Big Eye, he wus jes' er takin' in de money I tell 
yer. He can't see hit, but he kin feel uv hit, an’ he know dey darsn't ter 
cheat him. But Johnny Squinch settin' up on er lim’ jes' ov'r his 
haid,—he kin count de money, yassuh, ev'y cent uv hit, too. Dey ain’ no 
eyes kin see like Johnny Squinch's, 'speshally whin dey's lovin’. De nex’ 
day, Majer Peafowel fly up ter Pine Tree Holl'r ter see Mist'r Mount'in 
Fowel 'bout whut Johnny tell him." 

"Mammy, could Major Peafowl fly up to the top of Mister Tall Pine?" asked 
Mary Van in amazement. 

"Who sed he fly up ter de top? I sed he wint up ter de Pine Tree Holl’r. 

De Majer ain’ gwine bus' in nobody's room les'n he sen’ his cyard up 
fus',—an’ how you know dey ain' got one dem ellumvat'rs like de new hotel 
got?" 

"Oh!" apologetically, she exclaimed. 

Phyllis continued, "Whin de Majer ax him 'bout las' night's biznes', Big 
Eye look him straight in de eye an’ bus' out laffin', like hit wus de bes' 
joke he ev'r heah. He say he wush ter de Lawd he had er know'd Johnny 
Squinch wus dar, 'caze he nuv'r wud er bin helt up by dem night rob’rs. He 
tell him, 'cose he wus countin’ money, but hit wus de money de Jedge give 
'im, an’ he say he bleege ter count hit out fur de rob’rs, 'caze dey belt 
er pist'l in his ribs. 

"De Majer brung de news home ter Tishy, an’ she say Johnny jes' tellin’ 
tales on Mount'in Fowel, but Johnny tell her Mount'in Fowel ain’ nuthin’ 
but er big ole low down buzzard, an’ he gwine proof hit ter her. 


"De Majer say ef Mount’in Fowel dealin’ in car'on, howcum hit dat de od’r 
er his biznes’ ain' stickin' ter him, dat he alius mighty sweet wid 



colone whin he come ter der house. 


"Johnny say he too smart ter tech hit hisse'f, dat he set way off fum hit 
an’jes' tetches de money. 

"Majer dunno which ter b’leef. Tishy car'in on so, busin’ one an’ lovin’ 
t'other, dat he make up his mine he gwine lay er trap an’ see ef Big Eye 
'ud fall in hit. Long ’bout dis time, Big Eye 'gun ter long fur de vit'als 
he bin rais'd on, an' ev'y time he set an' sell dem dead an’mals ter de 
buzzards, his mouf dribble so dat he 'termine he gwine tas'e er lit'le ef 
hit kills him. He done hit too, an’ whut's mo' hit tas’e so good, he tas'e 
hit ergin, an’ whut's mo' en dat, he slip out ev'y night an' take er good 
bate er car'on. Fus' thing yer know, his colone nur his fine doin's 
neeth’r can’ hide dat sumthin' wus pow'ful wrong wid him. Tishy jes' cry 
an' cry, an’ say she doan see nuthin' wrong wid him, dat hits jes' 
ev'ybody jellus uv 'im. Oh, she tuk on pow'ful. Johnny Squinch an’ Brer 
Brindle Cow dey confabs er while jes 'fo' de moon git dark ergin, an’ de 
upshot uv hit wus dat Brer Brindle g’long ter de fur een’ er de pastur' 
an’ drap hisse'f down like he done fell dead. Den he lay dar. Big Eye seen 
him whin he fall, an’ hit look like ter him dark nuv'r wud come. Johnny 
an’ de Majer settin' b’hime de fence waitin’ ter see whut gwine hap’n." 

"What did happen, Mammy Phyllis?" asked Mary Van. 

"Hit hap'n dat Big Eye's _buzzard-side_ grow'd fast'r dan his 
hifalutin’-side, fur 'fo' dark come, he put out ter git some nice lit'le 
pickin's offn Brer Brindle, 'fo' de fun'l." 

"Did Johnny and the Major catch him?" asked Willis. 

"Ketch him, boy? You jes' orter seed Big Eye whin Brer Brindle rise up an’ 
say: ' cl'ar out ,' an’ he cl’ar clean out too, fur nobody ain’ nuv'r seed 
er buzzard on Tinker Knob sense. 

"Lawsee, Johnny Squinch's lawyer sense done hit. He say, 'jes watch whar 
de car'on lays at, ef you tryin' ter ketch er buzzard.’" Then turning a 
warning look to Willis, "An’ you 'mem'r no buzzard ev'r turn hisse'f ter 
er Eagle in dis woel; an' you let dat Weed boy an’ his buzzard aigs 
erlone, yer heah me?" 

"Yes'm," he answered meekly, then forgetful of Mary Van, he jumped 
suddenly from the joggling board and asked, "What did Tishy do?" 

Mary Van fell off. Phyllis hurried to see if she was hurt, and replied, as 
she put her dress to rights, "Tishy was upsot, jes' like Ma'y Van is now, 
'cep’in mo' so." 
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GOAT 


By Charles L. Fontenay 

It's been said that the soul is the 
form that makes the body—which may 
just_ possibly _explain what happened 
on that fatal day at Ivy College.. 

[Transcriber's Note: This etext was produced from 
Worlds of If Science Fiction, February 1957. 
Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that 
the U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed.] 


Dr. Angstrom was known to his students and many of his colleagues on 
the faculty as "The Old Goat." Very appropriate, that name. He had the 
disposition of a goat with dyspepsia, he had the cold blue eyes of a 
goat, he had the waggling whiskers of a goat. Perhaps it's in memory of 
Dr. Angstrom that Ivy College has a goat for its mascot now. 

Dr. Angstrom was even more goatish than usual that day last summer when 
half a dozen top scientists in the field gathered to see his preview 
experiment on matter transmission of a live animal. He had been working 
hard for weeks on the transmitter and keeping up classes at the same 
time, which did not improve his disposition. Besides, he had a real 
goat for an experimental animal, and goats are notoriously hard on the 
nervous system. 

This particular animal, at the moment the scientists entered, was 
straining at his rope, trying to get a mouthful of a tablecloth which 
graced a nearby table full of jars and retorts. Failing this, the goat 
exhibited that typical lack of discrimination in matters edible and 
began to chew on his rope. 

I felt a little out of place among all these giant brains. My reason 
for being there was that I had been serving, during my college career, 
as sort of a factotum and fetch-and-carry man for Dr. Angstrom, and 
I was to take notes for him. I had acquired considerable affection 
for The Old Goat. Maybe that's one reason I hate to see his great 
scientific work kept under wraps because people still insist it's 
dangerous. 

"I have proved to my own satisfaction that the matter transmitter 
works," Dr. Angstrom told the assembled scientists. "I have made a 
number of transmissions of inanimate matter. In theory, it should work 
just as well for animate objects and I have invited you to be present 
at the first test of this theory. 



"I need not go into detail with you about the basic theory of matter 
transmission. The transmitter itself picks up the atomic and 
electronic 'image' of the object inside it, much as a television 
scanner picks up a scene, except that it is done in three dimensions 
instead of two. This is made possible by the four-dimensional element 
which is the heart of the apparatus and was made available to us 
through recent intra-atomic research. 

"The receiver picks up the image as a television receiver does, except 
again in three dimensions. The matter is not duplicated because the 
transmitter strips down the object within it as it transmits. 

"Now the question that has been raised by some scientists about the 
transmission of animate objects is whether the 'soul' or 'life force' 
can be transmitted. I consider this question ridiculous, and will prove 
it so. It is my contention that such 'life force' is not a thing apart 
from the physical shell." 

The matter transmitter was a large closed cylinder on one side of the 
room. The receiver was a similar cylinder on the other. Both were 
raised slightly from the floor. 

As sort of hors d’oeuvre_, Dr. Angstrom transmitted a large chu nk of 
lead across the room, then a glass jar. In each case, the object was 
placed in the transmitter and a moment later removed from the receiver 
across the room. There was no possible way for it to have been moved 
across the intervening space except by broadcast transmission. 

"As you see," said Dr. Angstrom, "I have eliminated the necessity for 
a switch by building the switch into the door of the transmitter. As 
soon as the door is closed, transmission occurs. Now we shall send our 
animate object." 

He untied the goat and, with some difficulty, hauled the animal by its 
collar to the transmitter. There the goat balked and Dr. Angstrom, 
having got its head through the door, got behind it and shoved 
heartily, hanging onto the edge of the door so he could shut it quickly 
when the goat was inside. 

As goats will, the goat suddenly changed its mind and leaped into the 
transmitter. Caught off balance, Dr. Angstrom fell in after it—and the 
door, given a last frantic jerk, slammed on them both. 

There were gasps of horror and alarm from the scientists, but I held 
up my hand to calm them. 

"There's no danger, gentlemen," I said. "It's just as well this way. I 
happen to know that Dr. Angstrom's next step, after proving to you with 
the goat that animate objects could be transmitted, was to prove that 



human beings also could be transmitted. He planned to be his own first 
subject." 


With serene confidence, I went to the receiver and threw open the door. 
Just as I had anticipated, the goat leaped out, unharmed, followed by 
Dr. Angstrom. 

"I told you animate objects could be transmitted successfully," said 
the goat triumphantly. 

"Baa!" said Dr. Angstrom, and began eating the tablecloth. 
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THE SECOND-STORY MAN 

By Upton Sinclair 


CHARACTERS 

JIM FARADAY: the second-story man. HARVEY AUSTIN: a lawyer. HELEN 
AUSTIN: his wife. 

SCENE: Library of the Austin home. 

Time: 2 A.M. 


[The scene shows a luxuriously furnished room. In the centre is a 
table with a lamp. To the right is the entrance into the front hall, 
the front door of the house being visible. In the corner is a cabinet 
of curios. In the rear is a large window opening on the street. Open 
fire-place. There are two entrances at the left. There are 
book-shelves, several easy-chairs, etc., in the room.] 

[At rise: The stage is empty, and the room is darkened except for the 
fire in the grate. Sounds of breaking wood are heard at the window.] 


JIM. [A roughly-dressed young fellow with a patch over one eye, enters 
through window, stands gazing about nervously, looks into the hall, 
etc., then flashes a dark lantern.] This looks pretty good. 

[Goes to mantel, takes silver cup and puts it into bag which he 
carries; then exit left.] 





AUSTIN. [Enters at front door without much noise. Hangs up coat and 
hat, and then stands in entrance. He is a smooth-faced young man in 
evening dress.] All gone to bed, hey? 

[Takes out cigarette case and is about to light one, when a crash is 
heard off left, as of a vase falling. He starts, then runs to table, 
opens drawer, takes out revolver, and examines it, and steals off 
through the other entrance at left, saying, "That noise seemed to come 
from downstairs."] 

JIM. [Enters panic-stricken.] God! What a thing to do! [Gazes into 
hall and upstairs—long pause.] Don’t seem to have waked them. 

[Proceeds to examine room, stopping now and then to listen. After 
placing several articles in bag, he goes to cabinet and tries to open 
it. This takes some time, and while he is crouching in the shadow, 
with his back to the entrance right, MRS. AUSTIN appears.] 

MRS. AUSTIN. [She is young and beautiful, and wears a night-robe and 
dressing-gown. She stands looking about anxiously, and then goes to 
centre of room, when she hears a sound from JIM, and starts wildly.] 

Oh! 

JIM. [Leaps to feet, lifting revolver.] Hold up your hands! [She 
starts back in terror.] Hold up your hands! 

MRS. AUSTIN. [Half complyingly.] I'm not armed. 

JIM. Never mind. [Long pause while they stare at each other.] I don’t 
want to hurt you, lady. 

MRS. AUSTIN. [Calmly, after first shock.] No, I suppose not. You only 
want to get away. 

JIM. That's right! 

MRS. AUSTIN. Very well, you may go. 

JIM. And you yell for the police the moment I get out of the door, 
hey? 

MRS. AUSTIN. No, I don't want the police. I don’t believe in sending 
men to jail. 

JIM. Humph! 

[Another pause.] 



MRS. AUSTIN. Why do you do this? 

JIM. It's the way I live. 

MRS. AUSTIN. Isn’t it a rather trying kind of work? 

JIM. It ain’t all play, ma’am. 

MRS. AUSTIN. [Smiling.] I should think it would be hard on the nerves. 
[After another pause.] Is there no honest way you can earn a living? 

JIM. I don’t know. Maybe so. I got tired of looking for it. 

MRS. AUSTIN. I might help you if you would let me. 

JIM. I ain't asking any help. 

MRS. AUSTIN. No, but I'm offering it. [After a pause.] Have you been 
doing this sort of thing very long? 

JIM. No. 

MRS. AUSTIN. How long? 

JIM. [After hesitation.] This is my first job. 

MRS. AUSTIN. What! You don’t mean that? 

JIM. It happens to be true, ma’am. 

MRS. AUSTIN. What made you do it? 

JIM. It's a long story. 

MRS. AUSTIN. Tell it to me. 

JIM. It ain’t just a good time for story telling. 

MRS. AUSTIN. You are afraid of me? I have no quarrel with you. I don’t 
care anything for the things you have in the bag; and, besides, I 
suppose you won’t take them now. I'm only sorry to see a man going 
wrong, and I’d like to help if I could. I’ll play fair, I give you my 
word of honor. 

JIM. There ain't much honor in this business. 

MRS. AUSTIN. No, I suppose not. But you can trust me. Put up that gun 
and talk to me. 



JIM. [Surlily.] It can't do any good. 

MRS. AUSTIN. It can’t do any harm. Put up that revolver, and tell me 
what's the matter. 

JIM. You'll let me go when I want to? No tricks! 

MRS. AUSTIN. I give you my word. 

JIM. All right. I'm a fool, I guess, but I'll trust you. [Puts 
revolver in pocket.] Sit down, ma’am. It must be cold for you. This is 
a queer kind of layout for a burglar. [Sits opposite her.] You heard 
that racket I made in the other room? 

MRS. AUSTIN. Yes. What was it? 

JIM. Some kind of ajar. 

MRS. AUSTIN. Oh, my Greek vase. Well, never mind... it was an 
imitation. What were you doing? 

JIM. I was looking for something to eat. 

MRS. AUSTIN. Oh! 

JIM. It would have been the first thing I’ve had since the day before 
yesterday. 

MRS. AUSTIN. What’s the matter? 

JIM. No work. [A pause.] I suppose you'll give me the old gag... 
there's plenty of work for a man that's willing. 

MRS. AUSTIN. No, I happen to have studied, and I know better than 
that. Else I should have fainted when I saw you... instead of 
sitting here talking to you.... Do you drink? 

JIM. Yes, but I didn’t use to. Any man would drink... that went 
through what I did. 

MRS. AUSTIN. Are you married? 

JIM. Yes... I was married. My wife is dead. 

MRS. AUSTIN. Any children? 

JIM. Two. Both dead. 


MRS. AUSTIN. Oh! 



JIM. It ain’t a pretty story, ma’am. It’s a poor man's story. 

MRS. AUSTIN. Tell it to me. 

JIM. All right. It'll spoil your sleep for the rest of the night, I 
guess, but you can have it. [A pause.] A year ago I was what they call 
an honest working man. I had a home and a happy family; and I didn’t 
drink any too much, and I did well... even if the work was hard. I 
was in the steel works here in town. 

MRS. AUSTIN. [Startled.] The Empire Steel Company? 

JIM. Yes. Why? 

MRS. AUSTIN. Nothing... only I happen to know some people there. Go 
on. 


JIM. It's no child’s work there, ma’am. There's an awful lot of 
accidents... more than the world has any idea of. I've seen a man 
sent to hell in the snapping of a finger. And they don’t treat them 
fair... they hush things up. There are things you wouldn’t believe 
if I told them to you. 

MRS. AUSTIN. Tell them. 

JIM. I've seen a man there get caught in one of the cranes. They 
stopped the machinery, but they couldn’t get him out. They'd have had 
to take the crane apart, and that would have cost several days, and it 
was rush time, and the man was only a poor Hunkie, and there was no 
one to know or care. So they started up the crane, and cut his leg 
off. 

MRS. AUSTIN. Oh, horrible! 

JIM. It's the sort of thing you couldn’t believe unless you saw it. 

But I saw it. I didn't care, though. I was a fool. And then my time 
came. 

MRS. AUSTIN. How do you mean? 

JIM. A blast furnace blew out, and a piece of slag hit me here, where 
you see that patch. If it wasn’t for the patch you’d see something 
that would make you sick. It was a pain you couldn’t tell about... 
it was a couple of days before I knew where I was. And the first thing 
when I came to my senses... in the hospital, it was... there was 
a lawyer chap with a paper waiting for me. 


MRS. AUSTIN. [In agitation.] A lawyer? 



JIM. Yes, ma’am. Company representative, you know. And I was to sign 
the paper... it was a receipt for the hospital expenses... the 
operation and all that... you see they had to take out what was 
left of my eye. And of course I couldn't see... I had to sign where 
he told me to. And when I got well, I found they had trapped me into 
signing a release. 

MRS. AUSTIN. A release? 

JIM. I had accepted the hospital expenses as a release for all the 
company owed me. And I couldn't get any damages... and my eye was 
gone, and all the weeks without any wages. 

MRS. AUSTIN. My God! 

JIM. And they turned me out so weak I could hardly walk; and... 

MRS. AUSTIN. [Greatly excited.] Who was this man? 

JIM. Which? 

MRS. AUSTIN. This lawyer? 

JIM. I never heard his name. He was a young fellow... handsome... 
smooth-faced... 

MRS. AUSTIN. [Whispering.] Oh! 

JIM. Ah, they don’t mind it... they're smooth. They do that all the 
time. It's what they get their pay for. 

MRS. AUSTIN. [Covering her face with her hands.] Oh, stop! 

JIM. What's the matter? 

MRS. AUSTIN. [Looking up with white face.] Nothing. Go on. 

JIM. It was two months before I could work at all. And the rent came 
due, and they turned us out... it was winter-time, and my wife 
caught a cold, and it turned to pneumonia, and she died. That's all of 
that. 

MRS. AUSTIN. Go on. 

JIM. And then, you see, the panic came... and the mills shut down... 
sudden as that. The lawyer told me the company would see I always 
had a job, but that was only to get me to sign. 



MRS. AUSTIN. [Feverishly.] Did you try him? 


JIM. I went to the office and tried; but they wouldn’t even let me see 
him. 

MRS. AUSTIN. I see. And then? 

JIM. Then I went out to look for work. I had the two babies, you know 
... and God only knows how I loved those babies. I said I’d fight 
and win out for their sakes. But Amy... she was the little one... 
she never had been very strong. When you’re a poor man, you can't 
get the best food, even if you know what it is. It ain't fit milk they 
sell for the children in this city; and the baby died... I never 
knew what was the matter exactly. And there was only one left... 
and me tramping the streets all day looking for a job. How was I to 
take care of him, lady? How could I have helped it? [His voice is 
breaking with emotion.] And oh, ma’am, he was the loveliest little 
fellow... with hair like gold. And so well and strong. 

MRS. AUSTIN. [Whispering.] What happened to him? 

JIM. A street car killed him. 

MRS. AUSTIN. Oh! 

JIM. Run over his chest, ma’am. I came home at night, and they told 
me, and I near went out of my mind. Can you think what it was to see 
him... with his eyes starting out of his head like, and his 
beautiful little body all mashed flat... 

MRS. AUSTIN. [Wildly.] Oh, spare me! 

JIM. I told you it wouldn’t be a pretty story. Do you think maybe you 
wouldn’t take to drink if you saw a sight like that? [Sinking back.] 
Since then I've looked for work, but I haven’t cared much. Only 
sometimes I've thought I'd like to meet that young lawyer... 

MRS. AUSTIN. [Starting up.] Oh! 

JIM. Yes, it all began with him. But I don’t know... they'd only 
jug me. Anyway, tonight I was sitting in a saloon with two fellows 
that I had met. One of them was a second-story man... a fellow that 
climbs up porches and fire-escapes. And I heard him telling about a 
haul he’d made, and I said to myself: "There's a job for me... I’ll 
be a second-story man." And I tried it... but you see I didn’t do 
very well. I’m not good for much, I guess, any more. 

AUSTIN. [Enters left, revolver in hand; stands watching, unobserved.] 
Good heavens! 



MRS. AUSTIN. You can’t tell. You may have better success than you look 
for. 


JIM. No... there's nothing can help me. I'm for the scrap heap. 

MRS. AUSTIN. [Eagerly.] Wait and see. You are a man... you can be 
helped yet... 

AUSTIN. [Coming forward.] What does this mean? 

JIM. [Starts wildly and reaches for revolver.] Ha! 

AUSTIN. [Raising weapon.] Holdup your hands! 

MRS. AUSTIN. [Rushing forward.] No. Stop! 

AUSTIN. What do you mean? 

MRS. AUSTIN. I say stop! I promised him his freedom! 

AUSTIN. My dear... 

MRS. AUSTIN. Give me the weapon. 

AUSTIN. Why... 

MRS. AUSTIN. Give it to me. [Takes revolver.] Now sit down. 

JIM. [Has been staring wildly at AUSTIN.] My God, it's the lawyer 
fellow! 

MRS. AUSTIN. Yes, it is he. 

AUSTIN. What does all this mean? 

MRS. AUSTIN. Look at this man! 

AUSTIN. [Staring.] Why? 

MRS. AUSTIN. Don’t you know him? 

AUSTIN. No. 

MRS. AUSTIN. Look carefully. [Turns up light.] Have you never seen him 
before? 

AUSTIN. Never that I can recall. What is his name? 



MRS. AUSTIN. I don't know. [To JIM.] What is it? 

JIM. Humph! [Hesitating.] He could find out, anyway. Jim Faraday. 
AUSTIN. Faraday... it sounds familiar. 

JIM. [Grimly.] You've served the trick on a good many, I guess. 

AUSTIN. [To Mrs. AUSTIN.] What does he mean? 

JIM. Don’t you remember the Sisters' Hospital? The fellow that had his 
eye burned out in the big explosion? 

AUSTIN. [Startled.] Oh! 

JIM. [Sneeringly.] Ah, yes! 

AUSTIN. You are the man? 

JIM. I'm the man. 

MRS. AUSTIN. Harvey, you took this man some paper to sign. 
AUSTIN. Yes... I remember. 

MRS. AUSTIN. Did you tell him what was in it? 

AUSTIN. [Hesitates.] Why... 

MRS. AUSTIN. Answer me, please. 

AUSTIN. Why, my dear... 

MRS. AUSTIN. Did you tell him what was in it? 

AUSTIN. But, my dear, it wasn't my business to tell him. 

MRS. AUSTIN. Oh! 

AUSTIN. I was representing the company. 

MRS. AUSTIN, I see. 

AUSTIN. It was his place to see what was in it. 

MRS. AUSTIN. Harvey! This man with one eye burned out, and not yet 
over the accident? 


AUSTIN. My dear, you don’t understand... 



JIM. [Wildly.] You didn’t leave me to find out for myself. You lied to 
me! 


MRS. AUSTIN. At least you permitted him to be misled. You did not tell 
him the honest truth about the paper, and what would be the effect if 
he signed it. 

AUSTIN. My dear, you do not understand. I could not have done that. I 
was the representative of the interests of the company. 

MRS. AUSTIN. And that is the sort of work you do for them? 

AUSTIN. That is the sort of work that has to be done. I cannot help 
it, much as I would like to... 

MRS. AUSTIN. [Wildly.] You have done that sort of thing before. And 
you will do it again! 

AUSTIN. My dear... 

MRS. AUSTIN. And you take money for it! You bring that money home to 
me! And you never told me how you got it! You make me sharer in your 
guilt! 

AUSTIN. Helen! 

MRS. AUSTIN. This was how you earned your promotion! This was what you 
came to me and boasted about! This was what we married on. This money 
... blood money... that you get for cheating this helpless 
laborer out of his rights... out of everything he had in the world! 

AUSTIN. My dear, you are out of your mind. You do not understand 
business. 

MRS. AUSTIN. I understand it all... a child could understand! It is 
only you... the rising young lawyer... that doesn't understand! 

Harvey, Harvey! Do you know what you have done to this man... what 
you and I together have done to him? We have wrecked his life! We have 
driven him to hell! We have murdered his wife and his two children. We 
have turned him into a tramp and a criminal. We have climbed to 
success on top of him... we have made our fortune out of his blood! 

This house... this furniture... these pictures... all this 

beauty and comfort... all this we have coined out of his tears and 

agony... out of the lives of his sick wife and his two little 

babies! And you have done this for me... you have made me the cause 

of it... you have put the guilt of it upon my young life... a 

thing that I must carry through the world with me until I die! 



AUSTIN. [Starting toward her.] Helen! 

MRS. AUSTIN. No! Don’t touch me! Speak to HIM! It is with him you have 
to do! What have you to say to him? Don't think about me! 

AUSTIN. My dear, be reasonable! 

MRS. AUSTIN. What have you to say to him? That is what I want to know! 
Harvey! Don’t you understand it is your character that is up for 
judgment? 

AUSTIN. It can't be as bad as you say. 

MRS. AUSTIN. Why can’t it? Find out. 

AUSTIN. [After a long pause, turns to Jim.] Faraday. 

JIM. Well? 

AUSTIN. Is what my wife says true? 

JIM. It's true. 

AUSTIN. You got no damages from the company? 

JIM. Didn’t you fix it yourself? What do they pay you for? 

AUSTIN. And had you no money saved? 

JIM. My family had to live on it. 

AUSTIN. And didn’t you get your job back? 

JIM. Until the shut-down, I did. 

AUSTIN. Oh, that's so. I forgot that. 

JIM. Humph! 

AUSTIN. That’s too bad. I will have to do something for you. 

JIM. Will that bring my wife and babies back to life? 

AUSTIN. Oh, your family died! My God... that's terrible! [A pause.] 

Faraday, I can't help that. What can I do? Listen, man... you see 
how unhappy my wife is... you don’t want to make the thing 
impossible for me, do you? 


JIM. I ain't doing anything. 



AUSTIN. Be reasonable, and let me atone for the mistake. We’ll say 
nothing about this... about tonight. We’ll start over, and I'll see 
that you get a good job, and a fair chance. 

Jim. Humph! 

AUSTIN. Will you do that? I'm honestly sorry about it. And perhaps if 
I can give you some money for a start.. 

[Takes out purse.] 

JIM. Put up your money. It ain't likely you've got as much there as 
I’d have got from the company. 

AUSTIN. Oh, is that it? Well, maybe that is fair. I'll fix it up with 
you on that basis. 

JIM. And what about the other fellows, hey? 

AUSTIN. The other fellows? 

JIM. That you've done out the same way you done me. What about Dan 
Kearney, that lost his life the day after., and you and the rest of 
the company sharks fixed it up so that his widow couldn’t prove how it 
was that he got hurt! 

MRS. AUSTIN. Harvey! 

JIM. Yes, ma’am, they done that. And it ain't the first time they done 
it, either... nor the last. And they've bought juries... and 
judges, too, I reckon... there ain't much work of a dirty sort that 
the Empire Steel Company ain't tried in this city... and you can 
bet their smart young lawyers know all the game! I'm sorry for you, 
lady... you’re white, and I’d be glad to help you. But I've seen 
too much of the company and its ways, and I won’t lie down and lick 
its hand... not for any money! I ain't so low I've got the value of 
my wife and two little babies figured out and ready to hand. I reckon 
I'll stay on the outside of the fence and take my chances. I’ll wind 
up in jail, I suppose; but there's many a better man than me done the 
same. So I guess I’ll go, and we’ll call it off. 

[Starts away.] 

MRS. AUSTIN. Harvey! 

AUSTIN. My dear... 

MRS. AUSTIN. Is that all you can say to him? You will let him go? [To 



JIM.] Listen to me. You are right. We can never undo what we have 
done. We cannot repay you. But at least we must do what we can. We 
cannot let the evil go on. You yourself have no right to do it... 
you have no right to give up your life. 

JIM. I see what you mean, lady; and I'm sorry for you. I’d help you if 
I could. But it’s too late... I know that. There can’t anybody save 
me. I’m rotten... I’m a boozer. I couldn’t stop if I wanted to. And 
I ain’t got any reason to want to. I ain’t in the running. 

MRS. AUSTIN. [Stretching out her arms.] But what can I do? 

JIM. You can look after them that ain’t down. Look after them that 
your husband and the rest of the company's sharks will do up tomorrow. 

MRS. AUSTIN. No! 

JIM. Oh, they'll do it! I know what you mean... you'll make him 
stop... but they'll have another man in his place. It's a machine. 

.. it goes right on. Yes, and you won’t do as much as you think you 
will, either... you'll think it over, and you won't go as far as 
you mean to now. 

MRS. AUSTIN. No! No! 

JIM. Ah, but you can't help it... you're in the mill, too. It's the 
class you belong to. You can talk and feel sorry... but you ain't 
made to do things. You have to have your houses and your fine dresses 
... and you couldn’t live without them, and there’d be no use your 
trying. And that means you have to live off my class... you have to 
ride on our backs. And it don’t much matter which part you ride on, as 
far as I can see. You'll make your husband get a new job, maybe; but 
he’ll do the same thing in another way... only you won’t find it 
out. But any way he gets his money it'll come out of me and my kind. 
D'ye see? I do the work... I'm the man underneath. I make the good 
things, and you get them. [A pause.] Good luck to you. 

MRS. AUSTIN. You are cruel. 

JIM. Nothing of the kind. I've just told you the facts. I feel sorry 
for you. I’d do anything I could for you. [Stretching out his hands.] 

See what I've done! I've given you your husband's life. 

MRS. AUSTIN. Oh! 

JIM. Yes, just that. You've no idea how many times I swore it... 
that I’d kill him on sight... that I’d strangle the life out of 
him, if ever I laid eyes on him again. I used to sit when I was half 
drunk, and brood over it... my God, I even swore it by the body of 



my little boy! And I've got my gun, and you've taken his away from 
him. And I don’t shoot him. [A pause.] I leave him to you. [Grimly.] 

You punish him. 

[Exit right.] 

[AUSTIN stretches out his arms to his wife. She sinks upon the table, 
burying her head.] 

CURTAIN 
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THE DEATH OF THE HIRED MAN 

by Robert Frost 


Mary sat musing on the lamp-flame at the table 
Waiting for Warren. When she heard his step, 

She ran on tip-toe down the darkened passage 
To meet him in the doorway with the news 
And put him on his guard. “Silas is back.” 

She pushed him outward with her through the door 
And shut it after her. “Be kind,” she said. 

She took the market things from Warren’s arms 
And set them on the porch, then drew him down 
To sit beside her on the wooden steps. 

“When was I ever anything but kind to him? 

But I’ll not have the fellow back,” he said. 

“I told him so last haying, didn’t I? 

‘If he left then,’ I said, ‘that ended it.’ 

What good is he? Who else will harbour him 
At his age for the little he can do? 

What help he is there’s no depending on. 

Off he goes always when I need him most. 

‘He thinks he ought to earn a little pay, 

Enough at least to buy tobacco with, 

So he won’t have to beg and be beholden.’ 

‘All right,’ I say, ‘I can’t afford to pay 
Any fixed wages, though I wish I could.’ 

‘Someone else can.’ ‘Then someone else will have to.’ 
I shouldn’t mind his bettering himself 
If that was what it was. You can be certain, 

When he begins like that, there’s someone at him 
Trying to coax him off with pocket-money,— 

In haying time, when any help is scarce. 

In winter he comes back to us. I’m done.” 


“Sh! not so loud: he’ll hear you,” Mary said. 







“I want him to: he’ll have to soon or late.” 


“He’s worn out. He’s asleep beside the stove. 

When I came up from Rowe’s I found him here, 
Huddled against the bam-door fast asleep, 

A miserable sight, and frightening, too— 

You needn’t smile—I didn’t recognize him— 

I wasn’t looking for him—and he’s changed. 

Wait till you see.” 

“Where did you say he’d been?” 

“He didn’t say. I dragged him to the house, 

And gave him tea and tried to make him smoke. 

I tried to make him talk about his travels. 

Nothing would do: he just kept nodding off.” 

“What did he say? Did he say anything?” 

“But little.” 

“Anything? Mary, confess 
He said he’d come to ditch the meadow for me.” 

“Warren!” 

“But did he? I just want to know.” 

“Of course he did. What would you have him say? 
Surely you wouldn’t grudge the poor old man 
Some humble way to save his self-respect. 

He added, if you really care to know, 

He meant to clear the upper pasture, too. 

That sounds like something you have heard before? 
Warren, I wish you could have heard the way 
He jumbled everything. I stopped to look 
Two or three times—he made me feel so queer— 
To see if he was talking in his sleep. 

He ran on Harold Wilson—you remember— 

The boy you had in haying four years since. 

He’s finished school, and teaching in his college. 
Silas declares you’ll have to get him back. 

He says they two will make a team for work: 
Between them they will lay this farm as smooth! 
The way he mixed that in with other things. 

He thinks young Wilson a likely lad, though daft 
On education—you know how they fought 
All through July under the blazing sun, 



Silas up on the cart to build the load, 

Harold along beside to pitch it on.” 

“Yes, I took care to keep well out of earshot.” 

“Well, those days trouble Silas like a dream. 

You wouldn’t think they would. How some things linger! 
Harold’s young college boy’s assurance piqued him. 

After so many years he still keeps finding 
Good arguments he sees he might have used. 

I sympathise. I know just how it feels 
To think of the right thing to say too late. 

Harold’s associated in his mind with Latin. 

He asked me what I thought of Harold’s saying 
He studied Latin like the violin 
Because he liked it—that an argument! 

He said he couldn’t make the boy believe 
He could find water with a hazel prong— 

Which showed how much good school had ever done him. 
He wanted to go over that. But most of all 
He thinks if he could have another chance 
To teach him how to build a load of hay—” 

“I know, that’s Silas’ one accomplishment. 

He bundles every forkful in its place, 

And tags and numbers it for future reference, 

So he can find and easily dislodge it 
In the unloading. Silas does that well. 

He takes it out in bunches like birds’ nests. 

You never see him standing on the hay 
He’s trying to lift, straining to lift himself.” 

“He thinks if he could teach him that, he’d be 
Some good perhaps to someone in the world. 

He hates to see a boy the fool of books. 

Poor Silas, so concerned for other folk, 

And nothing to look backward to with pride, 

And nothing to look forward to with hope, 

So now and never any different.” 

Part of a moon was falling down the west, 

Dragging the whole sky with it to the hills. 

Its light poured softly in her lap. She saw 
And spread her apron to it. She put out her hand 
Among the harp-like morning-glory strings, 

Taut with the dew from garden bed to eaves, 

As if she played unheard the tenderness 
That wrought on him beside her in the night. 

“Warren,” she said, “he has come home to die: 



You needn’t be afraid he’ll leave you this time.” 

“Home,” he mocked gently. 

“Yes, what else but home? 

It all depends on what you mean by home. 

Of course he’s nothing to us, any more 
Than was the hound that came a stranger to us 
Out of the woods, worn out upon the trail.” 

“Home is the place where, when you have to go there, 
They have to take you in.” 

“I should have called it 
Something you somehow haven’t to deserve.” 

Warren leaned out and took a step or two, 

Picked up a little stick, and brought it back 
And broke it in his hand and tossed it by. 

“Silas has better claim on us you think 
Than on his brother? Thirteen little miles 
As the road winds would bring him to his door. 

Silas has walked that far no doubt to-day. 

Why didn’t he go there? His brother’s rich, 

A somebody—director in the bank.” 

“He never told us that.” 

“We know it though.” 

“I think his brother ought to help, of course. 

I’ll see to that if there is need. He ought of right 
To take him in, and might be willing to— 

He may be better than appearances. 

But have some pity on Silas. Do you think 
If he’d had any pride in claiming kin 
Or anything he looked for from his brother, 

He’d keep so still about him all this time?” 

“I wonder what’s between them.” 

“I can tell you. 

Silas is what he is—we wouldn’t mind him— 

But just the kind that kinsfolk can’t abide. 

He never did a thing so very bad. 

He don’t know why he isn’t quite as good 
As anyone. He won’t be made ashamed 
To please his brother, worthless though he is.” 



“I can’t think Si ever hurt anyone.” 


“No, but he hurt my heart the way he lay 

And rolled his old head on that sharp-edged chair-back. 

He wouldn’t let me put him on the lounge. 

You must go in and see what you can do. 

I made the bed up for him there to-night. 

You’ll be surprised at him—how much he’s broken. 

His working days are done; I’m sure of it.” 

“I’d not be in a hurry to say that.” 

“I haven’t been. Go, look, see for yourself. 

But, Warren, please remember how it is: 

He’s come to help you ditch the meadow. 

He has a plan. You mustn’t laugh at him. 

He may not speak of it, and then he may. 

I’ll sit and see if that small sailing cloud 
Will hit or miss the moon.” 

It hit the moon. 

Then there were three there, making a dim row, 

The moon, the little silver cloud, and she. 

Warren returned—too soon, it seemed to her, 

Slipped to her side, caught up her hand and waited. 

“Warren,” she questioned. 

“Dead,” was all he answered. 
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IV-VIII OH, OH, YOU WILL BE SORRY 


Oh, oh, you will be sorry for that word! 

Give back my book and take my kiss instead. 

Was it my enemy or my friend I heard, 

"What a big book for such a little head!" 

Come, I will show you now my newest hat, 

And you may watch me purse my mouth and 
prink! 

Oh, I shall love you still, and all of that. 

I never again shall tell you what I think. 

I shall be sweet and crafty, soft and sly; 

You will not catch me reading any more: 

I shall be called a wife to pattern by; 

And some day when you knock and push the door, 





Some sane day, not too bright and not too stormy, 

I shall be gone, and you may whistle for me. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MADE DISHED 

Made dishes are sometimes very expensive, and sometimes very economical, 
for ragouts and fricassees are often much less expensive than the plain 
dishes made of the same material, that is, a given weight of meat will 
go farther than if plainly roasted or boiled. French cookery consists 
nearly altogether of made dishes, both with the rich and poor. The rich 
have them to gratify the palate, and the poor, for the sake of economy. 

Many circumstances combine to prevent made dishes from becoming of very 
general or frequent use in England. The care, attention, and length of 
time necessary for preparing them, are incompatible with the domestic 
affairs and usages of life in this country, where time is far more 
precious than in any other country; it is for that reason, most 
probably, that all the operations of English cookery are such as can be 
performed expeditiously. 

The English cooks, both in the middling and lower ranks, are generally 
in a hurry to get a dinner dressed. The French cooks, on the contrary, 
begin in the morning early, and even in the house of the simple 
_Bourgois_, the dinner begins to be cooked immediately after breakfast. 

The superior expedition, and inferior degree of skill which distinguish 
English from French cookery, would be sufficient alone to give the 
former the preference in this country; but there are a number of other 
circumstances that have the same tendency. 

A good table is a study in France: it is with the master a grand object 
in life, and with the cooks a constant employment, like our journeymen 
in a manufactory. With us, again, the dinner is readily prepared, and 
expeditiously eaten. It is despatched like a piece of business in this 
country; but in France, and more or less all over the Continent, people 
dine as if they had a pleasure in dining; they converse more during the 
repast than almost at any other time, and they never hurry it over as if 
they were in haste to be done, and as if they had business always on 
their mind, and were reflecting on the saying, so common and so true, 
that “_time is money_.” 

It is curious enough, however, to remark, that the French, who sit so 
long, and enjoy themselves so leisurely at dinner, rise, immediately 
after the dessert, from the table, and are ready for business; and that 
the English, who hurry the dinner over, pass whole hours over the bottle 
as if time were of no value. Such are the inconsistencies of mankind, 
arising from different tastes and different circumstances. 





The construction of our kitchen grates and fire places, and the nature 
of the fuel we bum, are unfavourable to the slow and regular simmering 
with which made dishes are prepared; and, at the same time, that they 
are unfavourable for made dishes, they are exactly what is wanted for 
English cookery. The construction of the grates, together with the 
nature of the fuel, produce a fierce scorching fire, so that the direct 
rays of heat may be made to impinge on the substance to be cooked. 

In France, roasting large joints is almost impracticable with the form 
and nature of the fire; so that it does not appear that taste or will 
has been the only guide in the mode of cooking in either country; but 
that the practices most suitable to circumstances have been a chief 
cause of the great difference of the manner of dressing victuals. 

English medical men have always been at great pains to condemn made 
dishes as injurious to health; but the French physicians have been of a 
different opinion, and if experientia docet_ is a true proverb, they 
ought to be the best judges: but those who have been used to both, will 
allow that they are less heavy, and the stomach seems to be less 
encumbered after the French dinner on made dishes, than the English one 
on single joints. 

In made dishes, where butcher’s meat enters, as although the chief 
ingredient is generally much more_ done, to use the common phrase, 
none of its nutritive substances are lost; but as the arguments for and 
against the real things of one or the other is not to be determined by 
reason, and has not been determined by experience, it would be absurd to 
give an opinion on the subject. 

It may be well enough, however, to observe, that the dispute about what 
are the most healthy dishes, probably arises from difference of tastes, 
and from those things to which the stomach has not been accustomed, not 
agreeing with it at first; so that most people on finding it so, if they 
can avoid doing it, never repeat the experiment. 

The case is the same with Foreigners as with Englishmen, for their 
stomachs do not at first find our dishes agree with them. 
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